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T . General Statcgient 

Sj^cdal provisions for gifted children and yourh demonetrat^ the 
concernwf citizens, legialatora, and educators fot giving young ppopl** 
of school age the opportunities they need for developing their own 
capabilities and talents.' Theo^ provisions contribute th'" fulfillment 
of individuals as responsible, cr<*atlve human bei'*gs: to the st^engt^^'^^*^^^ 
of '^ur deioo^ratlc sot* lety ; and ro rhe Iniprov^trt^n t nf our wav nf 1 1 f p . 

Benefits fr<Jm programs for gifted children exteffd t6 other rhildre'^ 
as well. School district personnel throughout Pennsylvania hav^ stat*"^^ 
tt]^^.t their efforts in developing and maintaining prpgrams for g;lfted 
students have Improved the t6tal educational programs of the districts. 
Tbis improvBment has come about, and can continue to come about, becau ' 
of careful identification' of children wit>i. certain characteristics Bt^'^ 
abilities ^nd b*»c3"F'^ of **h« placement of t^^^^e^e 1 dr**'* In qtilt^M^ 
proprsms*^ ^ * 

Programs for gifted chlldten flt. JntQ the spe^trqnv of special 
programming for sl^l c|illdren who have special learning needs. Th«>se 
programs are. logical .I]ianlfestatl6n8r of our concern fot individual dlffe^*^*'' 
for equality of educational opportunity and^foTythe Qptlmal developi^ent 
of each child. Byr recognizing and educating the gif^ted as a group with 
identifiable dif feipfeij^es (capabilities^ Interest© an^ needs), tfeacHer*? 
and school administrators can plan educational pi^ograms to , f it ^the 
indlvldjaal heeds of extreifeely able persons ar^ at the san^e time inclu'^*' 
experiences that help"thdm d**v<alop th^fir prohl^m *)olving and rre**tiv^ 
a6illt.ies. / , - / ' i 

School districts no^t only specify objectives am pl^n special 
faGllltles and provisions jbut also detenqj^ne hoi^* such prpgrams are'tto ^ 
evaluated. . These plans Iticlude alternatives' fr<% kindergarten^ thrd^gh 3^ V 
grade 1^ ^nd from which an Indiylduallzed educ^tl!bnal program (I.E^T.) 
for each gifted child will emerge. In-servlQ€ educatl^iV. Is a;i1^ece^slty-^- 
both' to help., teachers understand tha gifted cnild'^nd to^^nable' theib to ; 
motivate^ and facilitate the development, of students' ailalytlcali evaluatiye 
and creative skills, as evl<J^nced in on-giMlng I.E.P.'s. ^ 

' : , . ' V 

The recognition of individual dlfferenoeia among chlldrenland the'T*"; 
attempt to educait^ each chlld..ln teHtts of strengths and potehtialftlep 
are key features of American educa,tlQnal practice. Evldei|te pf thfe* 
special needs, of the gifted child Is ftqinetlmes subtle an4 relatively 
inconspicuous. ^ Because Ithere is some difficulty in .making necessary ^and 
■desirable currlcular adaptations to' the sp^lal neeSs o£^ g lifted children, % \ 
the ^erlcan school, according j^a scholars and behavioral scientists, 
must give more effort to recognition an4 development' of sultdbl^ educa- 
tlonal provisions for the full range ^nd dlv^r^ity of tt^ gifted chlld'ft^ 
capabilities. This effort shall result In Increased, productivity . 

All pertinent objectlvea.of differential education #or the gifted 
should be especially defined. and formulated. ' The implementattOn of 

these t>bjectlves calls for aM&odlfled currlcultim as well ss for^ 

' ' . ^ *^ 

- ' ^ 

1. A modification in the typical organization and scheduling of 
the school day*-— ' ^ ^ 
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A- Education of the COtmnUf) *ty f^^r QHca^Ftfnf^H r*n'>p*>ra^*on. 'iT*H**r 

9t|inding flnd Support , 

The challenge Is to turp these Objectives Into practic e thr^^^gh d-^vel ^ 
"ind use of IndlvlHuallzed education programs **acb ^hllH, witu tu*- 
periodic offering of due procega to parents- 

For pociety^s potential inn^a tors, the humane consequen^^es of 
knowledge need to be an integral element of learning* Social '^oncern 1 
the cont^t for all studies; otherwise, gifted youth will ask, "Knowl^ 
for what?" ^n^* program that i^eflects the development of c'ti^ene wh^* 

possess only rf^^m t ' ' v f *>v of ^heir fnt^^i'-^f-^^.f^i f^i^ ^t. ^ ^ 

(i*>ted ^ 
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Pup f 1 H 



Tn Pennsylvania achool**. Identification of the iDentally gifted ift 
ba^ed on tnul tl p le s^^reenlng criteria anri Individual In^-elUgence t*>*)tlnt' 
by cer»*lfl*»d school pey rholog istu rrlor to rlarero^^nt. n** termini ng *'hJ'* 
pupfla ar** to he teamed Involvea a thorou'*^^ e udy of th« background av 
record of the entire student population-* Tn ycreen'ng sc'onl dat^ t 
locnte cflpdl'^at's f'*r Indlvl'^ual ^eating, th^ n > ^tnff .1 t.*„»..^^ 

t I " ^ ' ty ^ t hp light* nf aarh fRr-^or^ po' 



nr*^up Tnt*»lll genre T*>at Score; Thoae w'»*h a groiir T Q- rt"' 
of 130 '^r Setter are llkelv cand^d^teo. However, if oth*r 
factors show potentiality* group tea** T may be 'owe* A 
kn'^vle^l** of '^ea* celling 1 o helpful in eatlmat^-ff 

fhlti G r^fyr ^ no or>p f • ^rroonfng rrl t*&rla 

Achievement Test S^'^ree : Standardised norm« are used In mr^^^r 

achiev**men»* test^. High ability lo usually indlf^at**d by 

scores two grad<> le '**l8 above *^ha* of the pupi 1 1 r ^ per'^e^t^^ 
rating of abou»* 90. Aral's It Is belpf '1 f-^r one to dw the 

cell! ng '^f the t**9t to h* a^I*^ x l^iHg** * t o ^-n*wo r> ^ ^ - r & ■ * ■ 
<^rit&r*j=i f'>r tho (jift*oH 



School Records; Pupils with cons Is i^enf ly high msrka may be 
glfterl^ h^'t this fac**or must always be s»*udieH to determine 1^ 
m^rkc ^r** infl ii*»nr*»rl fonHlt*1ons ^^ther than n^t^^^e ahHIity 

Teacher Obs*»rvat ions : When clearly understand the nature 
gifte'^ness, their observation of children in the rlassroom r^r^ 
yield invaluable^ Insights. Us^ of checklists for recording 
pupil traits of the (lifted and anecdotal accounts '^f slgnifi ''^ 
pupil activitl#»s and dbilities must b** consid**^*»<i ■ To^^ v^or^ 
InoV fnr th*»s** rha r^r t er is t ic© of tb^ gifted: 

(^"^ High Academic Achieveipent - The gifted student may shot, 
as mu'^h unevenn^^ss in subject matter abilities as 
other children, but overall grade point average Is usual iv 
high. He/she requires fewer detailed and repeated 
Instructions and often antlcip^es them. He/she works 
ceadlly w^ th syml^olst surh as word§ and nutuherft. ^not^^H 
of direct experience and actual objects. 

Advanced Vocabulary and Reading Levfel - The gifted student 
has a large vocabulary that he/she-uses eASily and ac^^'tr^^ 
He/she retains what he has heard or read without much 
rote or drill. He/she usually can read hooks that at* 



Special conditions such as physical handicaps, emotional dl3turbanf^<» 
and deprived background may prevent a pupil from demonstrating the 
characteristics described in this chapter. Giftedness may be 
identified in such a pupil by skilled observation, and there is 
a rich field of penitential giftedness to be explored in our schools. 
(Refer to II. Pupils, Sections B, F and G.) 
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two or more y<*ara In advxi*«ce of r>i*> vt^u* rK*> i « 

usual iy r»ads ftt an t^arly 

>* 

Expreaalve Fine Arta Talen t " The gifted student %j 
range of Interests aten^a from a vlvia Imagination. 
He/ahe vlaualLzea actlona and thlnga from deacript loiiu 
and frequently craa^^s original ato^laa, play^, poi^i'y, 
tunes and al^etchea * He / hVi« cmn ua^ m« r 1 o 1 p , '>v 
Ideas In n«v waya. 

*H> Wholeaome Peraonal-Soclnl Adjuatm^nt - The gifted student 
adjusts easily to new aoaoclatea and altuatlona, m)i.rn 
and keenly observant and reaponda qolckly. He/dhe 
poaaeasea a keen senae of humor and Incorporatea sm^k^^* ^ 
from others Into hla/her own thinking and actions. 
Companions are often one or two yaara older ^ but t>tey 
recognize the f^lfted atudent'a superior ability In plannlng> 
organizing and promoting^ The glfred alao display **v1H«"- * 
of emotional stability In ordlniiry behavior. 

^**) Early Phyalcal Competence - The gifted atuderlt^ la uaually 
characterized by early phyalcal development; tjeu tend t-^ 
be taller and heavier and to hava fewer physical d^f^^*"^^ 
They not only enjoy outdoor gamea but excel In them^ 
He/ahe uaually enjoy&^ auperlor health and, aa a result, 
has fewer abaenced from achool due *'0 lllneae^ ^He/she 
generally possesaea especially good eye-hand cqordin;^t if^" 

(f) Superior Inteffaectual Ability ^- Gltted atudenta exhlblr 
superior ability In peaaonlng^ generalizing, thinking 
logically and comprehending. They can perform highly 
difficult mental taakflj and learn tihore rapidly and more 
easily tf^HTTmoat chll^Jren. These children alao have a 
longer concdntratlbn Opan, and they are keenly aware of 
proceeaea In trhelr environment. 

(g) Effective Indeperidegt Work - The gifted atudent dlaplaye 
competency for effective Independent work by evaluating' 
himself /herself and modifying his/her behavior accordlnelv. 
He/ahe poaaessea superior Inalght Into problems. Is, not 
easily distracted, and Is less prone to change his/her 
mind onCe an opinion Is formed* Such atudenta ahow their 
effectlveneaa by applying learning from one situation to 
more difficult situations. 

(h) Persistent Curiosity - The gifted atudent dleplaya dee^- 
aeated Interests. To gratify this Insatiable curiosity 

, he/she may enjoy using encyclopedlaa , dlctlonarlea , mapa, 
globea and other referencee In addition to original 
source materials, * 

it) Strong Creative and Inventive Power - Gifted students 

possess Intense Intellectual curiosity, imagination and 
k creativity'. They have unusual power to see new structures 




anil pruciiSBes and to axvreBQ these' vigions In Bpaaking, 
writings art^ muuici or oome other f'^rin^ Their work ha*" 
freshn4>6B» vitality <*nd uni<]uen^9a. An Individual may 
crt*aLe ntiw ld«aB and aubatances or may In^^nt nnd bullH 
new mtfchanlcal devices* Me/ehe sometlmeB rune coun'er to 
tradition and continually questions the status ^^^'^ . 
t a<1h h Im/ he r to do th<> un4>vp^rt *»d nrraolonal Iv 

Special Scientific Ability The gifted student with this 
Bort of talent will uae 'the scj^anflflc mefhod of thljjkln' 
He/Bhe will employ sound research meehoda and will ^^""t 
nctenrlflr concepts qul6tly, H**/she will be curloue 
about the natural world* ^s not eAally dlscourag^'d by 
failure of eicperlmen^s or projects and will ^eek cau"op 
of fallureia. He/she will spend much time on special 
iTidlvldual rroject", such as making a coll*rrion, r-p.^.*,*, . t 
a Tad 1 o ^ or maUl na <>lpcrif'onlr rf>iDput<»Td . 

High Energy Level - Th** gifted students usually very 
mergetlCr undertaking aHd completing task after task. 
He/3h«> participates In varlPus extra"cur r Icular acrlv''^' 
holda leadership roles and fre<iuently concentrates 
long-range, unattainable and vasf*i*>ly Hefln*>d go«l« 

''^ Demonstrated Leadership Ability - The gifted student 

displays ability to^halp a group reach ita goals. He/she 
often will Improve human relationships within ^ group ' 
will achieve prominence by Individual effort. He/<>he 
enters Into activities wltft enthusiasm and Is abl*" 
Influence others to work toward desirable jtoalo. 

Well-develPped Mechanical Skills. - the gifted fitudent who 
possesses mechanical ability may be Identified by unMsual 
mAnlpulat Ive skills and spatial ability. He/ s^e per^elv" 
a visual pattern complete ^Ith details^ similarities 
differences. He^ha excels In craft projects and Is 
Interested In mechanical gadgets> devices ^nd machine^. 
He/she comprehends mechanical problems and puzzled and 
likes to draw plans and sketches of mechanical oblerte. 

I nitial Identlf Icatl o n/Rtferra l of Candid ates f or G ifted Program 

Each dchcttxl district should develop a list of possible 
gifted students frpm the total Qchc^l popiOatl'^n, nolng rr1t^i'i'» 
based on avalleble pupil data> 

This list of candidates «hould bfe d<*veloped from sev^r;*! 
of the following criteria: 

1> Scores of two or more years above grade placement on 

nat lonslly normed achievement tents (e* g- . MetropOl 1 tan 
or Stanford Series, etc.)- 

- 6 - 
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2. School records Indicating unusual ability. 



3. Group Intelligence scorea which are part of school district 
1 pupil records. 

4. High scores on teacher checklists for Identifying gifted 
chara<!terlstles such as _ - 

(a) Local checklists, such aB those developed in Huck^ 
'County and Berks County. 

(b) Standardized checklists, for example: Kenzuiil- 
Hartman Scale for rating behavioral characteristics 
of superior students; California Checklist for 
Primary C^ade Gifted Students; Science Research 
Asspciate List; Dade County Talented Pupil, Characteristic 
Scalfrr^and Bloom and Krathwohl Rating Scsle for 
Intellectual Development Skills. 

5' References or referrals from parents, peers, community 
agencies, etc., based on reliable data. For example ? 

r 

s — North Carolina Parent Nomination Forma 

— ^ Rockford^ Illinois, Parent Questionnaire For 
Kindergarten Children 

An aid In further screening Is arranging the list o^ 
candidates In priority order from highest probability 
lowest^probablllty on thB basis of weighted multiple 
criteria. 

Screening Based on Initial Identification/Referral ^ 

Screening for glftedness can take many forms and diverse 
approaches. Some of the approaches to screening are: 

1. Screening by a professional team (supervisor of gifted, 
sctK>al psychologist, guidance counselcfr, teacher(s) of 
gifted, etc.) of those Items contained In the student 
profile should then be made to drop the least likely 
candidates . 

\ 

2. Further screening should include further testing by 
Instruments designed specifically for the gifted In areas 
of cognition, affective domain, psychosocial adjustment 
and/or creatlvityt 

Testing Information: 



7 " 
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3. Cognitive Testa for Maasurinfl Thinking 

a. Convergent Thinking ^ 

/ ^ 

* Group Intelligence Teata - If not admlnlatered In 
basic education and Included aa a referral crlterlah^ 
Examples! 

- Callfotnla Mental Maturity ) 

) Celling I.Q. meaaured:} 
) approxlmaici [y iA5 ^' 

- Otfe-Lennon ) 

* In the teata llated^ upper level I;Q. scorea correl.:ir^ -^idi 
Individual paychologlcal teat acores and asseasment. 

. b. Divergent Thinking 

<1) Creativity teats. Rxamples are: 

^Torrance Teats* of Creative TbinhlnS - Verbal 
(Grades 4-12)* 

-Torrance Teata of Cre^itilve Thl.:!:^.^.^ - Figural 
' (Gradea 1^-12) 

-Guilford's Tests of u^ci-::ivity - Verbal, 
Figural . 
(Gradea 4-6) 

(2) Intellectual Maturity. 'An example; 

-Coodanough-Harrla Drawing Teat (Figural) 

4. Affective Testa for Measuring Feeling 
a. Convergent Teata 

(1) Character and Peraonallcy. Examplea: 

-Early School Peraonallty Queatlonnalre (grades 1-3) 

-Chlldren^a Peraonallty Questionnaire (gradea 3-6) 

-Jr. -Sr. High School Peraonallty Queatlonnalre 
(gradea 6-12) 

-California Teata of Personality (gradea K-12) 

^Suggeated grade level usea. 
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(2) Self ^Concept , Examples ' 

"How do you Really Feel About Youreelf?** (gTi>'<f*a ^' 1? 

-Tenne8&e<> Self^Concept seale (grades 5-12) 

flpl f 'Conrt^pr a T.^arn^-r. Elementary Seal** 

(grades 3-12) 
Secondary Scale 
(gradeft 7 -12) 

^ Divergent Teeta. Evampleer 

" ■ ' V 

-Barron Welsh Art Scale of th** w<>loh Flgnrti rT^efe^*^'"'* 
T^fit (grades 1^12) 

-Peraonallty Rating Scale (gradee K-12) 

-PrfeschooJ. Academic SeritlmeTit Scale (gradee v-1) 

'y- Interest9> Observatlone, and Soclal-Emo t lona l- 
Ad_1uati&€nt Appralaal^ , * 

Examplea of teacher obaervatlona , student salf- 

Inventoried, and other devices may be fouiid In the foltowlneT 

Rice, Joseph P* t Developing Total Talent , Sprlngf . 
Illinois ; 

Charles C- Thomaa, 1970. 

pp, 199-?03, Intereat-Performance-Capablllty 
Checkllat 

Phyai^al Development Inatrument 
Social Development Scale 
Emotional Development Appraisal 
Parent Inventory 

b. Williams, Frank E. , A Total Creativity Program 
Englewood Cllffa, New Jeraey; 
Educational Technology 
Publlciatlons, Inc., 1972,, 

Volume I, "Identifying and Meaaurlng Creative Potential" 
Volume III, "Teacher's Workbook" (Lists and checklists 
of pupil thinking and feeling behaviors) 

Meeker, Mary N. , '*A Rating Scale for Identify-rng 
Creative Potential" 

Individual Paychological Teating 

Selected atudenta should then be scheduled for individual 
paychological teatlng by a certified school paychologlat. 



- 9 - 
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Tt^titH may 1n<^liiH«: 

X^P'TLING I.Q. MEASURED 
(APPROXT>fATFTV> 

WPPST Wechfiler Pre-School/Prlmary <;ca1^ of TntPlUc^^n** 1S5 
(PT€"School-lC)* 

WISC-R - Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chlldr<;n (IC jn> 160 

WAIS - Wechslef Adult Intelligence Scale (10 A^ult^ 179 

*5t*inford^Blnet? Intelligence Scale (K-12) i*^*^ 

tt- Final Evaluation and Placement 

^- Individual paychological teat reaults rHoi^H hb^^^ " 
final conalderatlon for placement. 

Placement la baaed on all aci^eening criteria, plua an 
I-Q- acore of 130 or mor^ on an individual paycholVsgi cal 
^ test. Placement can be conalderSti foj exceptiona to the 

individual psychological mental meaa^rement acore if the 
profesaional team feela that othe^r screening criteria in 
the dtudent^d profile strongly indlj^ate «gif ted potentlftK 

If the atudent is eligible for gifted proviaiona, an 
I.E. P. (individualized education program) is developed ^ 
according to available program alteroativj^a and placed in 
the student*a profile as a baala for differential and 
appropriate education agreed ilpon through due process and 
parental I.E. P. Involvement. 

^ Provisiona for the C ultur ally Deprived or Dlaadvantaged Gifted 
Student 

Masaive efforta have been directed toward overcoming the 
inadequacies of educational progtammlng for the culturally 
dia advantaged, but relatively little attention ^haa beeo d'evoteH 
to disadvantaged youth who have unuaually' high pqtentiala for 
learning and creativi^,. One atlmulua for the present concern 
^ for the education of the diaadvantaged ia the belief that 
children from low-*income> athntc> and racial minority groupa 
constitute one of the nation's largeat unmined sourcea of 
abilitiea. 

Culturally diaadvantaged children ar& difficult to identify. 
The poaition may, therefore, be taken* that many of theae 
children's intellectual talenta have been depreaSed and cannot 

^Uaeful with moat children in these gradea. Reference to age uae is 
irt the teat manuals. 
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HtKjdenClf led In che some way chat chose of children who h^ve 
received enriched cultural advanCages can be IdanClfed. 

Research shows chac Che davalop^nc of InCellecCual 
potential Is directly related to motivational^ and personality 
variables^ envlroninental ^conditions and the Instructional 
program. 

Identification procedures, especially those Involving 
standardized Intelligence tests, may prove to discriminate 
against the poor and culturally different. 

Therefore, the Identification of gifted children and 
youth within disadvantaged populations Is not ametiable to 
simple solutions. Rather, It Involves Issues such as racial 
and geographic Isolation, socioeconomic class, student Interaction 
and community control. 

* 

The priority question Is, basically, how to provide for 
the wide range of Individual differences in any school population. 

The following Identification procedures are 'suggested : 

1. Make a deliberate search for disadvantaged children 
who exhibit above-*av^rage ratings on the usual IQ and achievement 
tests and Identify them In thelr-early school years. Provide 
them highly enriched learning opportunities, such as those 
normally available In middle and upper socio-economic families 
who emphasize verbal Interactions, cauee-and-ef f act learning, 
and conceptualization and generalization from experience. 

2. .Devise Observation instruments and rating scales 
which staff members may be taught tc^ use. when searching for 
the special qualities of social leadership, creative problem- 
solving, independent judgment or logical thinking demonstrated 
by actlons> not words. 

Employ individual evaluations of these students by using 
multiple criteria and then program them according to their 
individual cognitive and affective needs. 

3. Maintain a continuous identification-awareness 
process among the staff for those students who are slow to 
develop their strengths or who repress evfflence of their 
ability. 

4* Once children are identified as exhibiting exceptional 
potential, alert parents and staff to the students' needs for 
more complete use of their abilities. Both teachers and 
parents may need to enhance the self-concept of these gifted 
students. 
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. 5- MadnCaln an up-t|>-date file of ppporCunlCltts ava^ip^'^ 
Co disadvantaged talented and gifted youtha who Intend to 
pursue further educatlo^. Apprise the students and their 
parents of' appropriate pr^raiomlng and application procedure" 
for these opportunities ang acholarahlpB. Worli^wlth college 
admlsalonB offl(;tlalB to reallBtlcally modify programs- to f^r: 
tho nee<)B of "hlfth rl^V t^'t strongly mot1vat«><j ^tudent^ ■ 

In recent yearte, many school system^ have misinterpreted 
the long overdue concerns for tHe educatlctt^ of poor and minor* ^'v 
students as meaning that\prograins for the dlaadvAntaged muoi- 
take precedence over, p;rovl*lons \i^r the gifted* lifhat Is 
needed rt:<^v V.<clea^'»^flrtt0tlon\by educAto^s md coim&un1ti^<> 
that they are "on^&rnot^ with the develop*i*nr rf>»**»i>^ii*l 
all Vlnds, 

Slnde gifted and talented Individuals ar<^ found In all 
groups, there le no need pt justification for depriving stu* 
of opportunities. Nor Is^ there any ibasla for not providing 
th^ disadvantaged gifted student special opportunities t'''^' 
ar^^esaentlal ly compensatory In natur** vhll** mfii^^-ftin^'^fT 
3 tandard^^ of exAel leacd* 

Men tally Gifted - H^mdlcapped ^ 

M^st school organizational patterns for the gifted do not 
include glided handlcappira children^ l*e., the orthopedlcally 
handicapped, hard of hearing, deaf, visually handicapped, 
blind, learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed. In their 
Screening and selection for gifted provisions. Too often the 
handicap Is emphasized rather thau the strength* At worst, 
there have been Instances when gifted and einotlonally disturbed 
adolescents are balng.taught with procedUres better suited for.^ 
mentally retarded youngsters. 

■. Strength should be cultivated, pA^^tlcularly In the case., 
of tfie deaf and/or blind child, for the distractions which 
Intrude, upon the majority of .these gifted children are less 
evident/^ Nume^us Instances '6an be ted of tt#hdlcapped 
per^^s who made outstandipg contributions to society. If the 
self -Image Is depressed arid leart^ng opportunlt-led' are 11 mi ted 
during school years, a. valuable^ r(&kource/1>as been wasted. 
& . ' , 

Youngsters who are t^ested as disabled will tend to 
become so. While the youngster wbd Is challenged and encouraged 
may take pride Iq his/her uniqueness and- may well produce 
original ideas and accomplishments^ ^ . 

. The^ {provisions discussed in this guide should apply to 
the gifted handicapped throtigh TEP'e, / 
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Talented; Gbvernor's School For The Arts 



1. ^ DEFINITION: Arclsclcally caJt^enCed, school-age persons 
' are choae; who conclstencly display creative poceticlal ac 
an earll^ age and lacer develop aklll3 and outstanding ' 
abilities^ to perceive, understdtid, cipeate, perform and 
respond to artldtlc activities; and who need dlf ferentlate<j 
educatlbh' or serviced beyond those provided by the re^ul^ir 
' school system In order to realize their potentialities. 

Five majo^ i^dtors distinguishing the artistically talented 
^ student are: 

1 > Fluency of jiiiaglnatlon and expression--^ the freedom 
with which the child adapts his/her ability to the 
diverse situation. 



A highly* developed sensibility for spatial dlstrlb 
and organization,' often emphasizing rhythm and 
movement . s 

An Intuitive quIHity of Imagination — the ability to 
bring Into exlatence constellations or events that 
did not exist before. 

^ - j" 

4. Directness' of ' expression which ikanlfests Itself when 
an experience Is In tune with the child's desire to 
express It visually.- 

5. A high degree^of self-ldentlf Icatlon with subject 
matter and medlum^'-an Idtendlty of feeling for the 
medium. 

2. Philosophy and Rationale: 

Historically, schbdXs have d^alt with the arts In a 
very limited way, principally 4^ recreation or as an 
exposure of all students to several areas without provisions 
for the developme)it of . speciail^ed\abllltles . Meaningful 
experiences In dande,^ theatet, photography and filmmaking 
are limited. In art, flibslc and d creative writing, 
students are generally frustrated by tinie and space 
constraints, the lack of equij^iment and.'f acllltles, and 
limited exposure to master tek^hers or fitrtists* 

It Is apparent, to edycAtlon^l^scholars and behavioral 
scientists that many artistically talented students are 
perceived by their peers as being "different." The 
students often say that they are .**^sutiderstood" or that 
they feel "alone". That these students.^MLSt bave a time 
and a place where they can meet each oth^ of paramount 
importance* At such a place. t|iey can discover^. they are 
not alone, but that otbex artisticalljli;' jtalented students 
do exist and share the same kinds of feelings, attitudes 
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and anxieties. Living and working In an environment ' thdi* 
pi^vljles for artistic freedom and encourages creative 
Uhlbklng ^^"^tlon raafflrm their positive convictions 
and enhance their self-images. Here they can discover 
that It Is "akay" to be creative or talented. ' 

Aware of the need to Identify talented students an'l 
correct fche Imbalance of artlstit opportunities In the 
schools, that. Pennaylvanla Department' ^f Education's 
Bureau of Curriculum SerVlces and Buv^au of Special 
Education, In conjunction with the ^ate*fl 29 Intermediate 
units, have jleveloped'^aUd sponsored^the Pennsylvania 
Govemor^s School for the Arta. Each summer the school 
offers a unique living/learning experience to a s^lect^^d 
number of the Commonwealth's most talented high school 
students In the arts. Including handicapped students. J 

The Governor's School recognizes that highly tainted 
students In the arts possess extraordinary potential for 
developing similar talents In their peers and cOmmunltlM 
Opportunities for these students to exercise this potential 
for leadership are seldotii provided In Pennsylvania schools 
For this reason, a major part of the Governor's School Is 
directed to classes and workshops In which the student Is 
helped to discover his or her full potential for leading 
others In examining strategies which the artist/leader . 
can employ In marshalling the talents of others, and In 
developing a model to he Impl^tAented In each student ^ii 
school or community. 

History 

\ 

Pennsylvania has been conscious of preserving and 
nurturing the talent of Its children for some years. In 
1967^1969 the state, as the recipient of federal ESEA 
money, established summer arts programs for high school 
students at Temple Unlverslty^s Ambler Campus and at 
Westminster College. 

After a four-year search for support, funding was 
obtained for a state-sponsored program through the state 
Bureau of Special Education In 1973. With special education 
funds distributed In the form of scholarships through the 
29 Intermediate units In the state, the Pennsylvania 
Governor's School for the Arts was established. Handicapped 
students were, and continue to be, funded through a 
federal ESEA grant. 

Selection Is made through application and audition 
Application brochures and posters are disseminated 
through the Intermediate units to all public, private and 
parochial high schools. The Intermediate units, following 
Governor's School guidelines, select the best of local 
ajppllcatlons . Seml-f Inallsts are then Invited to attend 



audltlona/lntervlewa hald at strategic locations throughout 
the statet Final judging 1^ conducted by Governor * s 
School department chairpersons and guest BpeclallBts In 
each field. > v 



a. . To enable eaQh artistically talented stuUent to 

refine his or her potential through Intensive and 
extensive learning experiences Which are beyond the 
capability of traditional school curriculum. 

b. To enable each artistically talented student to 
explore his or her potential for developing skills 
of a high order In a field of the arUs other than 
that In which he or she has concentrated and to 
apply these new skills and understandings to his or . 
her tota^< personal and artistic development, 

r. . To enable each artistically talented student to 

realize his or .her potential for creating new works 
o£ art In both Individual and group situations. 

d. To enable each artistically talented student to 

realize his or her potential for furnishing leadership 
for arts programming In his/her school and community. 

Coals and strategies are developed specifically In 
music, art, drama, dance, photography and creative writing, 

5* Participation of handicapped students Is actively encouraged 
and e^ch year the Governor's School hosts a number of 
them* Except for a staff of Interpreters and mobility 
^ experts who attend to their specialized requirements, 
these students participate In the same programs as nonhandlca 
students. In addition to their artistic growth. Involvement 
In the school Is usually their first real social experience 
with thei^ no nhandl capped peers. The opportunity for 
nonhandlcajpped^tudents to live and work with their ^ 
handicapped peers Is equally rewarding. 



!i^tally gifted: (Title IZf-t^ptev 13, Part III sec, 13.31- 
13*33), as do all I*E.P. procedures .outlined In Generic Standards , 

WltTidrawal 

All due process, Rlght-to-Bducatlon procedures apply for the 
mentally gifted (Title 22, Chapter 13, Part III sec. 13.31-' 
13*33), as do all I^E^P. procedures outlined In Generic Standards . 





Continuance 
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ni^ Educational Management 

^^v: ^ A. Reimbursable Special Education ProgramB 

■^^i!*^ i^'::?^ ' ^ ;v:/^ Such programs and services curricula meet all regulation^ 

and standards of speclsl education for the gifted; 

1. Program organization Includes one or more of the four 
special education alternatives (see III, b^ 2*) 

2. Classes^ resource rooms and Itinerant programs contain 
only those studants whD ara gifted according ^o mandates. 

3. Program plan Is approved by PDE. 

A. Curriculum content, pace and depth are designed specifically 
to meet the Individual neads of the gifted. 

5. Curriculum Is based on recognized, researched educational 
theory for gifted children. 

6. Curriculum -goals encompass both cognitive and^ affective 
domains and Involve thosfe teaching strategies which 
address the higher levels of Intellect; cognition, 
<^nvergence^ divergence and critical analysis. 

7. All program curricula Is demonstrably dlffsrent from 
local regular education In goala, objectives, depth, 
breadth, pace and Instructional materials; and It emphasizes 
variety, creativity and excellence through use of original 
sources. 

8. Curriculum Is conatantly monitored, evaluated and changed^ 
when necessary, by a staff trained and experienced In 
gifted education and theory. 

B. Non-reimbursable Regular Education ProRrams 

The following can be allied for those gifted students 
whose appropriate program Is to be constructed from both 
special and regular education alternatives:. 

1. Accelerated and/or enriched regular education programs 
which are flexible and open-ended and which can be used 
as part of a gifted ^student's lEP If so Indicated by 
current levels of student achievement and potential* 

2. Such programs should be described and approved as part of 
the lU/SD special education plan. 
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3. Such programs might Include, but are not Mmi^^d 
to: 

a+ Advanced placement courses'^ 

b. Honors courses 

c - Sub jec t acceleration 

/ 

d. Subject enrichment 

e* Early entry to school 

f ^ Grade-- skipping 

g* Telescoped or mlnl-coursea 

h^ Independent ^udy 

All regular programs* and accompanying adjustment In 
scheduling, should be closely monitored and evaluated by 
a staff team with background and experience Iti gifted 
education. 

5* All regular education alternatives should be a part of 
the lEP-due process procedure. 

6^ Regular curriculum should provide for guidance and counseling 
services commensurate with tHe abilities, potentials and 
needs of the gifted when the lEP Indicates the services 
are necessary. 

** 

C+ Organization 

Developing programs for the gifted depends upon effective 
communication between personnel In school districts and those 
In intermediate units. This leads to cooperative planning, 
promotliig and sharing Ideas and provlsi)£^ns, each contributing 
that which It can best provide. V ^ 

1. Cooperation between school districts and Intermediate 
units; 

a. Assignment of one or more peraons full-time to 

promote and supervise progranmiing and administration 
provisions Is recommended. If no such position 
* presently existst the superintendent or the director 

of special education should take the responsibility 
or obtJiln' the serrvlces of a qualified person. 

*As prescribed by College intrance Examination Board or an equivalent 
Institution. ^ 
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h. Annual statewide or local con£er€nces help focus 

attention on the needs of gifted children and youth 

as well ss provide hroad-bssed in-aervice opportuni r iea . 

c. Organized identification of gifted pupils is an 

example of di^trict- 'tntermediate unit cd^par^r lor^ . 

?^ Planning Propess 

The intiermediate unit plan for special education 
provides data on the number. of gifted students, the 
program alternatives (regular and special) available 
in each school district and intermediate unit, and 
the procedures used to identify and evaluste gifted 
students and programs'. The school district's long 
range plans alsp reflect these provisions. 

Coordinatioor of public relations activities hy the 
district^ ^termediate unit and the Department of 
Education is necessary for the dissemination 
accurate infonnation on due proceaa. T.E-P-'p and 
program plans. 

Keeping a resource fils of community talents will 
contribute to program enrichment and, ^t the same 
time» encourage these individuals to actively support 
this type of programming. 

Individuals at various levels, such aa members of 
local school boards, intermediate unit boarda> 
advisorV councils, PTA*s, PAGE (formerly PA9EMG) , 
TAG».'ett3., may be organized to implement short- 
term or long-term objectives. 

Scheduling 

Programs for gifted children are as divergent in t 
concepts as the districts and intermediate units that conduct 
^them. Scheduling of such programs is, therefore, contingent 
upon the structure in which the*program muat function. The 
gifted child's special program is predicated on those altdrnatives 
available to him/her in the school district's regular education 
program. These regular education alternatives must be explained 
in the intermediate unit special education plan if they are to 
comprise part of the program for the gifted. Only after such' 
k Survey ia done* and regular education alternatives have been 
stated should decisions be made as to hov many — and which — 
special education alternatives are necessary to meet the 
individual needs of the gifted population. 

1. The basic alternativea, whether regular or special 
education, include the fotlowlng, singly or in 
combination! " 




Enrichment of content 



b. Acceleration of content 

c. Individualization of Instruction 

dt A tnodlfled» open-ended curriculum 

e. Specific goal-dlracted pirograma to develop 

and/or foster such^ dlvei;Be aspects of glftedn«49 
as creativity^ critical thinking* evaluative 
thinking, leadership* etc t 



Che organizational pattei;ns and direction of approved 
elmburdable special educ^r Ion programs i nr^l uH^ r 

a. Itinerant programs 

b. Resource Rooms 

f ' Part-time programs 

Full'-tlme programs ^ 

^-^MPPPirtlve s^vlcee In regular iducatlont /- 
(Thls direction Is recommended only .for those 
gifted students who most resemble' bright average 
students In school districts which have strong 
regular education alternatives In sufficient 
numbers and types to meet the needs of each 

4 student t ) 

Supportive service needs for the gifted vary widely 
and may Include; 

a. Transportation 

h. School psychological services 

c. Appropriate guidance and counaellng services on 
elementary and secondary levels 

Supplementary Regular Education 

p('ovlslon$ which do not require, or are not 
reimbursed as, special education but can be used to 
fill the requirements of an IE? are; 

a, . Early entry, to school . 

b, ; Grade skipping 

\ c- Ungraded classrooms 
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<J- SchoUrfl (honora) programs 

G . Tnd«p6ndent etiidy ^ 

f. Early admlaolon to colle^o 

g. Condensed school program (nitul coutP'-'j^ 

h . Community "based Laamlng l^esout cl j 

" 1« Advanced standing ^ 

J . Advanced p Lacement 

following should be adharad to^ 

The student should be Involved In a special education 
program designed for the gifted In accordance with 
the organizational patterns in th^ Spec ial Educatio n 
Standards* 

^ T 

The student should be Involved In a regular education 
program that Is designed for the ln<11vldual glftednes^ 
of that person snd which can be met In the regular 
education curriculum 

The program should be held during the normal hours 
of the school day, 

A teacher of gifted youngsters should have ample 
time for preparation, regular teacher contact> 
special arrangements * I *E.P. development * etc * 
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Individualized Education Program (lEP) and Curricul um 



Goals 



* Since gifted chlldrftn have special characteristics and . 

special demands are often placed upon them by society the 
goals and objectives for gifted children^ as stated In I^E.P^ 
^ 9 are Important. The educational goals and objectives must be 

based upon the unique characteristics which the gifted child 
brings to the learning situation. 

Because gifted children In American schpols today should 
provide the nucleus of reaponslble leadership tomorrow and 
because society will expect much of them^ their special education 
should prepare them adequately to discharge these responsibilities^ 
\ Research Indicates that; 

1. Society needs creators or Innovators^ 

2. Society needs gifted persons who translate new 
concepts and discoveries IntOf useful products and 
Institutions. They are the Implementors . 



3. Society needs those who know how to share and 

communicate Ideas; writers^ lecturers^ teachers, 
etc. 

^. Society needs Intelligent consumers and malntalner 
of cul ture + 

Glfted^ youngsters, at maturity, should be especially 
active In the first three roles. They should be prepared 
to be Involved to a much greater degree than they are 
now. . 



If the needs of society are to be met, the school 
curriculum should reflect these goals for Its gifted 
population; 



a+ Development of problem-solving skills. 

b+ Development of the ability to discern all 
options In making choices (declslon^taaklng 
competency) ^ 

c. Development of the ability to originate and 
enjoy culture and aesthetics, of both historical 
and contemporary. 

d. Participation In challenging vocational and 
avocatlonal activities. 

e. Development of the ability to work at the^ 
higher levels of Bloom^s Taxonomy and Guilford's 
Structure of the Intellects 
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f. EnhAncement of high potential through inter-* 
V stimulation with their mental peers. 

g. Encouragement and nurture of those elements of 
Torrance*s stages of creativity which are not 
specifically involved in the above items. 

""bT Subject Area Content^ Concepts and LeArninft Taske 

When subject area objectives are considered, a statement 
should be made regarding full-time and part-time involvement. 
In a full-time program, bssic sequential skills, as well as 
enrichment, acceleration, emotional and social progrese and 
the enhancement of capabilities and potential, must be part of 
the educational fare. In a part-time program, appropriate 
basic sequential skills ara generally taught in the regular 
classroom. Educational objectives for the gifted in both 
regular and special classrooms focue on enrichment, acceleration, 
emotional and social aspects of early maturity and the enlargement 
of each child^s potential capabilitiee and performance. 
Program goals need to' be stated in light of the amount of time 
to be spent in each setting and as evidenced by the measured 
needs of the child. 

Curriculum alternatives must be available to build an 
individualized and appropriate program (I.E. P.). Baeed on the 
child's current academic achievement, emotional maturity> 
social adaptation, psychomotor skills and pre-vocational and 
vocational skills. 

C. Multidisciplinary Offerings 

Complexity is an Important characteristic of the intellectual 
capability of the gifted. They often view discrete subject 
areas as a fragmentation of reality. Since they usually 
master basic skills earlier than 'their peers, they are ready 
for multidisciplinaty programs in the primary grades. These 
pfferings should incorporate' three major goals: Continued 
maintenance of skills, enrichment through the global approach 
to problems and acceleration through integrated application of 
knowledge. ^ ^ 

Multidisciplinary curricular provisions include the 
humanities and the integrated sciences. 

D. Curricula Summary 

Each segment of the gifted curriculum should have enough 
alternatives to meet individual heeds and interests. Depth, breadth, 
and pace of such alternatives must be geared to the potential and 
the performance of the individual gifted child* However, pver-sll 
program qua^lity and suitability should be r^ularly evaluated in 
terms of curriculum excellence and the goals that, research has . 
found to bcra^licable to the gifted. *^ 
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lEP Development and Maintenance for the Gifted 

1. Individualized educational program for the gifted are a 
part of Right to Educatlon^^<fQe proceaa . 

2. Specific guidelines on lEP procedures are found In An 
Introduction to Individualized Education Program Plane In 
Pennsylvania , Revised, 1978. 

3^ When I.E. P. 'a are developed and maintained both special 
and regular education programs should be delineated a^ 
necessary to an appropriate educational plan baaed ob 
current potential, ability and needs of each gifted 
student. 

4^ Prior to the writing of lEP's, group parent training 
conferences may be held to review and dlscuas program 
offerings. Such conferences do not waive or diminish a 
parentis/ guardlsn^s right to participate In the devel^^pfnent 
of the lEP.'' 

5- lEP format may be developed locally but contain the 

Component pArts stated in the special pducation ntand^rde. 
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Facilities, Inatructloxxal Materials, Equipment and Supplies ' 

A. Facilities should be appropriate to the needs of t^e program 
and have adequate space and storage.. 

B. Facilities may Include both the school and the community. 

Instructional materials for special education classes for the 
gifted should be different from those purchased for the' regular 
curriculum. 

^ Instructional materials may Include, but ^are.not restricted 
to, supplementary booka, pamphlets and periodicals, selected 
special program^ (The Great Booka Program), sophisticated 
teaching devices (computers, calculators and TV equipment), 
extraordinary fllmetrlps-, tapes, and recor^^lng consumable 
laboratory equipment beyond normal requirements. 

P Expenditures for special Instructional material*! nee<^ not be 



\ 
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The Teacher of the Gifted 



Each school district, having studied Its student population 
and defined the neeijs of the gifted In the school district/ 
Intermediate unit plan* should carefully select the teachers 
who will Implement the programs. Ideally, the teaching staff 
for the gifted will Include some persons who participated In 
the preliminary study of needs. 

The competent teacher of the gifted possesses these 
qualities: 

.Understanding academic glftedness 

.Awareness of needs of the gifted arising from their 
developmental tasks 

.Ability to teach at the level of Inspiration 

.Flexibility In classroom management 

.Superior Intellectual ability 

.Broad cultural Interests and enthusiasms 

.Skill In stimulating students* independent study and 
creativity 

.Sound mental health and the capacity to deal with groups 
of varied personalities, opinions and Interests 

'.Competency In classroom teaching at the gifted chlld^s 
threshold of learning. 

.Skill In coordinating programs and services for the 
gifted with other aspects of the school program. 

Suggested background for teachers of the mentally gifted 
In Pennsylvania public schools : 

1. Possession of an Instructional II (permanent) teaching 
certificate. 

2. It Is possible for a beginning teacher to be an excellent , 
teacher of the gifted when he/she possess most of the 
characteristics described and has a proper In-service 
program to help him/her understand the needs, characteristics 
and curriculum of gifted children, 

3. Completion of a graduate program st an accredited institution 
or an approved in-service program for permanent certification. 
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char of Che following plane; ^ <v 

* ' \ \ . , ^/ ■ . > 

"Twelve credit houra^ selected from thaaa twd-^ ^r > 
three-credit courses: 

(1) InCroducCory courses: (mlnli^tim of 2 or«di^«> 

-Psychology of exceptional children 

, Growth and development of children and youth 

<2) Gifted children and youth: (minimum f^'^ 
credits) 

-Psychology of the. gifted 

-Nature and nurture of creativity 

,GlfCedne8S in handicapped students 

C^) Provisions ^or the gifted (minimum ^^^^^ 
credits) 

, Directing independent: study prO£rr;^Tns 

.Flexible claesroora managempnt 

, Guiding student research 

.Methods and programs for the gifted 

.New approaches to fostering learning f^^uch 
inqulry> simulation games, etc.) 

(^) Relevant courses: (minimum of two cv^^m "^^^ 

.Group interaction techniques 

/ 

.Interpersonal relationship akll]«3 

-Psychology of adjustment 

.Psychology of adolescence 

-Psychology of young children 

In lieu of a prescribed list of courses, the graduate 
school or In-servlce agency may award credits on the 
basis of demonstrated competencies In each of the 
four areas listed In #1; This plan combines In- 
service and professional experience with campus 
study. 
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5; Recoiiim«n(Iatlon of superintendent of school district or 

director of IntermedlAte unit in whi^^h mo^t r«rent servir^i 
was performed + 

In-Service 

In the planning of school district or TU programs, gifted 
program personnel must become Involved with ath«»r hnelc «>dacarlon 
staff members through 

1^ Informations! meetings 

2^ Outside spellers and consultants 

3^ Workshops stressing Identification and needs 

A* Coordination training In processes for cooperative 
effort In planning and t^E^P^ development 

During the school year there should be substantive In- 
service sessions for the teachers of the f^lfted^ A variety 
programs may Include the following t 

^ 1+ A planned series on fipeclflc tf>r-rrR ^ 

2 . Curriculum 

3* Methodology 

Group dynamics 

5^ Teaching strategies 

6^ Visiting other programs 

1* Attendance at appropriate state, regional and national 
conferences 



8^ Evaluation techniques 

9^ Specific problems affecting the program 

10. Current trends affecting gifted programs 

■ 11^ Developing public relations strateglea which enhance 
the Image of theNptogram and parent Involvement. 

12. PDE-approved ln-s«vlce for teacher certification* 

All In-servlce, especially for credit (Item 12), should 
have, as criteria, behavlorally stated, measurable statements 
of teacher/administrator compel^ency or change. 
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VII. SUPERVISION T 

A. Need 

Supervlalon of gifted programa ranges from atace level ^o 
Che school level. The aupervlaor, chough reaponalblllty for 
both program dealgn and evaluaclon, ahould Involve ochera in 
planning che program and developing evaluaclon criteria, /, 
aubjecc co final approval by che Bureau of Special Qjucacldttj. 

B. Supervlaor 

Poslclona of leaderahlp In che area of che mencally"^ 
glfced are relaclvely new. In few ocher educaclonal poaltlona 
la chere la auch a close cle batween regular and special ^ 
educaclon. Ic Is a unique field* Coo, In that auch a wide 
dlaparlcy exists In planning for cheae children. 

Faccors for choosing a aupervlaor: 

1. Conaulcanc^coordlnacor akllls: 
.ExCenslve curriculum knowledge. 
.Teaching experience wlch glfCed children 
.Tescs-and^easurement background 

.Technlquea for aclmuj^atlng acudencs Co chink producclvely 

. Supervisory^ tr^lnln^ In helping relaclonahlp developmenc 

.Knowledge of proceaaes Co acreen acudenca 

.Knowledge of admlnlsCraclve provlalona 

.Graduace study In'psychology and In che educaclon of 
che mencally glfced. 

2. At leaac one half-'tlme aupervlaor la auggested £^r 
atace-approved programs dlatrlcca and a full-time 
aupervlsor for an Intermediate tmlc program. Cooperaclve^ 
planning between XU^a could accomplish chls. 

3. There should be a reasonable raclo of full clme 
ceacHera Co each supervisor; the assumption Is chat 
many other areas demanding supervision. In addlclon 
Co chac of directing ceachers (see specific ducles) 
exist. 

4. College and/or university cralnlng programs can help 
Ceachers develop che competencies they need If they 
eventually become supervisors of glfced programs. 
Supervisors should work closely wlch people In^ 
higher educaclon Co Insure quality. 




SuRgested Dutlea and ResporiBlbllltlea 



Ic Is reconmiended chat Che following duclea and reapon- 
alblllclea for dlaCrlcC and lU aupervlaora, plua che competencf 
for teacher aupervlalon» be uaed In writing job descrlptlona, 
lntervlewa» ataff relatlonablpa and the developnient of gifted 
atudenta^ Individualized educational programs. 

The primary reaponslblll ty of the supervlaor of gifted 
programs Is related to Instruction, though It may vary to nome 
degree depending on whether the aupervlaor Is lU-basAd or 
district-based. 

General Reaponalblll ties : The aupervlaor; * 

1. Implements regulations and directives of the Department 
of Education^ Bureau of Special Education, pertaining to 
the gifted and talented. 

2. Implementa policies and guidelines pertaining to th^ 
special education program. 

3. Informs the PDE^s director of special education on the 
current atatua of programs and aervlcea for the mentally 
gifted and recommenda plans to Improve the program. 

4. Stays knowledgeable about colleges and unlveraltlea and 
communlty> atate and national organlzatlona that provide 
services for the mentally gifted and that train profesalonal 
worker a. ■ 

Specific Duties; The supervisor: 

1. Is a reaource peraon for the ataff and to all achool 

peraonnel who aerve the gifted In both apeclal and regular 
education. 



2. Obaarvea and aupervlaea the actlvltiea of the staff and 

keepa written evaluations of teacbera to Insure competency^ 

3* la responsible for admlnlatratlve detalla aa Inventorlea; 
the achedullng of services* requisition of equipment, 
auppllea and Inatructlonal materials; expenae accounta; 
and Department of Education forms. 



4. Conducts regular In-servlce training If or the ataff. 

5+ Recruits, Interviews and recommends appllcanta for posltlona 
on the ataff. 

6. Provides consultative aervlces to administrators, supervlaor a, 
counselora> psychologists, teachera and perenta. 





7. Serves ae a team member, poaalbly team leader, for the 
deveopment of Initial and aubaequent I.E. P. 'a and due- 
proceaa evaluatlona. 

8. Partlclpatea In local, atate and national conferencea, 
workahopa and eemlnara on the gifted to keep abreaat of 
Innovatlona In the field. 

9. Acts ae a llalaon peraon with federal programa In the 
Intermediate unit and with the state and dlatrlct, upon 
requeat. 

10, Orients new staff. 

17. Arrangea, with district achool peraonnel, the scheduling 
needs of gifted children. 

12, Helps revlae the Intermediate unit plan and and develop 
district plana. 

13. Sets up meetlnga with atudenta' parents and orients lEF 
development . 

Direct Supervision of Teachera : 

Direct supervision haa two primary functions; maintenance 
of Inatructlonal quality and Improvement. 

Th^ aupervlaor needa competenclea for; 

1. Regular cooperative planning of each lEF with each 
teacher supervlaed. ^ 

2. A supportive, rather than a directive, aupervlaoty 
approach baaed on the^concepta which foater aelf- 
growth of the Individual In planning and accompllahlng 
objectlvea. 

3. A process of Identification and acqu'laltlon, through 
In-service activity, of further teaching competenclea. 

4. Contlnuoua evaluation of Individual atudent growth 
In terma of .demonatrated competency per lEP. 

5. Acceptance and uae of aelf-evaluatlon technlquea by 
ataff members. 
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VIII. 



Evaluation 



^ EvaluaJClon la a Cwo-pronged efforC. One, each lEP la evaluated 
and updated yearly for each glfCed aCudenC. TWo, each glf Cad 
program, K-ll, ahould be evaluated and updated no leaa than yearly. 
Audlencea for such evaluation Include: 

Parent a . ... 

Their first concern la the most appropriate education for 
their children. 

Pennsylvania Educatora . . . . 

They are concerned with j>rogram development and educational 
opportunltlea for gifted and talented atudenta. 

Admlnlatratlve Staff In the Department of Education . 

They are reaponalble for implementing policy. One of their 
main taaka la to aaalat local projecta. 

Secretary of Education . . . . 

The Secretary la ultimately reaponalble for making major 
policy decialona regarding changes In, or continuation, of programa. 

Key Pennaylvanla Leglalatora . . • 



They make funding decl^ona to change or continue programa. 

Educators Outside Pennsylvania . . . . 

Theae Include prof eaalonala In other state departmenta and the 
Office of Gifted and Talented, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, a^ well aa dlatrlct peraonnel throughout the nation 
who are Interested In Innovations and their effects on gifted 
children* 

A. Goals of Program Evaluation 

Evaluation Includea review of the following; 

1. Specific objectives and goala 

2. Identification, acreenlng and placement 
3* Organizational Inatructlonal pattema 
4. Inatructlonal materlala and methoda 




5. 



Counaelllng 
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6. Growth as evidenced in lEP's 

7. School-coumunicy suppbrc of che program. 
Program evaluation provides monitoring of the following ; 

1. Methods of data collection and int^erpretation 
2- Objectives stated in measurable terms 

3. Accomplishment of goals > as related to the measurable j 
objectives 

4. The apecific activitiea to reach the objectives 

Goals in IE? Evaluation ^ 

lEP^ evaluation guidelinea are found in An Introduction To 
Individualized Education Program Plans in Pennsylvania 
Revised , 1978 , Guidelinea For School Aged IE? Development' ) 

1. Evaluation plana should be made in terms of the program's 
specific objectives and ultimate goala. 

2. Evaluation should be made from che outaet of che program. 

3. Evaluation should survey attitudes of both participant^ 
and nonparticipants. 

4. Evaluation ahould ha designed for longitudinal study. 

5. Evaluation should include the following district and 
intermediate unit people: 

-Adminiatrators and aupervisors, preferably thoae 
trained in gifted child education 

•Participating and non-participating ceacherSf counselork^ 
children, parenCa, aod lay people 

.School psychologies 

6. , In-service c raining in che deaign and incerpretation of 

measuring instruments should be conducted for thoae 
involved in evaluation. 

7. In-service training to help teachers evaluate individual 
atudenta should be provided. 

8. Means should be provided for evaluating the ef fectiveneaa 
of the program's current curricultim offerings and inatructional 
methoda. 



-se- 
as 



9. evaluation should ba conductucl yearly nnd outcom««« uhotild 
be published. 



Dissemination 

Effective programs are strengthened when ythe admlnlatrator 
communicates with all those Involved In the education of thc^ 
gifted. Passing on^ Informstlon helps Improve programs by: 

1. Stimulates new Ideas spd approaches. 

2. ' Providing guidance for the development of new programs < 

\. Establishing coordination between programs. for the 

gifted and other segments of the total school program. 

4. Fostering closer ties betwe^^n the home and the 
school. 



/ 
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Dissemination 
Target 



Hcdla 



Program Trjirhcr** 



Staff MeoClngB» 
W^f>l*k8 hops» 
Nei^leCCers* 
Indlviduar ^EP 
Conferences ^ 



Pto^ram Supervisor Newsletters ► 

Journals » 
N WorkBhop8» 

Individual IFF 
Conferences 



Originator 



Contant 



PDE 

Federal Government 
Other Programs 



New Instrurtlonal 
materials f 
Innovative approach 
opportunl tlas for 
In-aervlce training 
meetings » workshops 
conven^ons » etc . 



Descriptions of 
programs » funding 
sources , convention 
and workshop dates 



Adml nl ^ra tx> r 8 

. / 



Brochures, 
Newsletters, 
Periodic reports, 
Individual lEP 
Conferenc^a 



Program Supervisor 
PDE 



Regular Class 
Teachers 



Student News^ Program Staff 

papers. Faculty Students 
Meetings, Bulletins 
Individual lEP 
Conferences . 




x^Student News- 
papers, Brochures, 
Meetings, 
Individual lEP 
Conferences 



Students 
Program Staff 



Program activities 

Evaluation 

Rtai-«» Regulfitiona 



Program Operation 
On-going projects 
Dally activities 
Student progress 



Coals 

On-going projects 
Dally activities 
Student progress 



General Public 



News Releases 
Brochures 



Program Staff 
PR Office 



Program activities 
Special projects 
Awards 
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Group MeeclngB 



Ic la eaaenclal chaC regular claaa ceachera, aupervleora, 
and building prlnclpala know about Che purposea and acclvlclea 
. of Che gifted programs. The following are uaAful: 

V AdmlnlacraClve meeclnga: The program aupervlaor needa Co 
meec wich all prlnclpala and ocher admlnlacraCora In a dlacrlcc 
Co explain Che need for Che program, overall program objecclvea 
and a^plnlacraClve procedures (apace needed, acudonc aelecclon 
proceaa* how parenca will be conCacCed, role aaelgmnenca for 
the lEP team). ^ 

Faculty meetlnga: Prior to atudent aelectlon, all teachera 
In eac^ achool ahould be Informed of their role In aelectlon 
and the development and maintenance of lEP'a. Quallf Icatlona 
of atudents, program objectlvea, Inatructlonal media and 
evaluation methoda ahould be clearly atated. Commenta and 
queatlona ahould be encouraged, eapeclally from teachera vAio 
have negative opinions about the program. Teachera ahould 
Invited to vlalt the prpgram In operation and be^told whom Co 
noclfy whAi scudents have problems* ConCacca wlch regular- 
claaa Ceachera ahould be made frequencly chroughouc the year 
to anawer queatlona, to exchange Ideaa and reaources and to 
coordinate lEP programs and pupil projects. 

Parent meetings: Three cypea of parental Involvement 
should be made available: 

1- Individual conferences: each parent, aa a part of 

the lEP team, partlclpatea In dlacueslona of objectlvea, 
actlvltlea and progresa. 

2. In-servlce meetlnga to ^Ich parenta are Invited to 
hear ^eat apealcera Informed about gifted education 
and apdclaliata In apeclflc areaa* 

3. Program brochure: A brochure* distributed to all 
Intereated peraona* ahould Incltide brief deacriptlona 
of the apeclal needa of the gifted child, program \ 
atructure't anawers to frequently a^ed questions 
about the gifted, a Hating of program ataff, etc. 

in addition, the PSE brochure "A^^Gulde for Parenta 

Mentally Gifted Children and Youth" ahould be diatrlbuted 
upon request. ' 



